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greatly attracted them to the strangers from overseas; instead they
bored them with copybooks and grammatical exercises,271 Other
practices offended an instinct in them that is so deeply rooted in the
savage, just as it is in civilized beings: one toward the sexual division
of labor. This obliged them to a sedentary mode of life, which, for
men of so stout and roving a disposition, was lethal in effect. They
were segregated,272 concentrated on plantations and in large villages,
in accordance with a criterion that was wholly foreign to tribes
accustomed to a communal way of life, but who lived in small groups
that were, moreover, exogamous and totemistic in character. What
would have best suited these savages, thus snatched out of the jungle
in their primitive state and subjected to the deleterious conditions of
a sedentary life, was to let them wrestle with European tools; this
would have been a mild form of manual labor that would not have
been so exhausting as the other form they knew: work with a hoe; it
would have prepared them for the transition from a savage to a
civilized mode of existence.

The realization of such a transition should have been the great, the
principal mission of the catcchists. Through such a process much of
the manual dexterity, artistic aptitude, and decorative talent of the
Brazilian natives, which has been almost wholly lost, might have been
preserved under new forms through the ample plastic resources of
European technique. The truth of the matter is, however, that the
Jesuits were dominated at times by a criterion that was exclusively
religious, with the padres endeavoring to make of the caboclos docile
and mellifluous seminarists; and at other times by one that was largely
economic, with the missionaries making use of their Indian parish-
ioners for mercantile ends, that they might enrich themselves as well
as the colonists industrially and through the trade in mate, cacao,
sugar, and drugs.

Champions of the Indians' cause, the Jesuits were in good part
responsible for the fact that the treatment of American natives by the
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